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PRIMARY .SCHOOLS. 


Ir is gratifying to observe among teachers and school officers an increas- 
ing interest in promoting the improvement of Primary Schools. During 
the past year this subject has been made more prominent than heretofore 
in educational reports, and in educational meetings. The conviction is 
evidently gaining ground, that more attention should be bestowed upon 
the first steps in education. The importance of employing teachers of su- 
perior qualifications in Primary Schools, and e: pecially in lower classes 
of these sch ols, is beginning to be recognized among parents and school 
committees. We are happy to be able to state that in the city of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., the teach rs of alphabet schools receive higher salaries than 
the teachers of more advanced grades in the Primary Schools. Those 
who affirm that there is little occasion for the exercise of high talent in 
the discipline and instruction of young children prove themselves pro- 
foundly ignorant of the whole subject. We must divest our minds of the 
false notion that the first stage of school education consists in nothing 
more than saying a, b,c. We are sure that no one could ever again enter- 
tain such ar absurd idea after having heard the description of Geo. B. 
Emerson, LL.D., at the recent meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction, at Norwich, of the metho of teac'nng the alphabet which he 
wiinessed in Prussia. Gov. Buckingham remarked that nothing in a!] the 
able and eloquent addresses on the occasion, inspired him with so much 
confidence in the improvement of popular education as what he had heard 
about teaching the alphabet. 

In Boston the school committee have undertaken to introduce into the 
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Primary School system some valuable improvements. The work is pro« 
gressing quietly, but surely, and we anticipate highly favorable results, 
Most of the schools are now graded, so far as the present accommodations 
will permit. The plan is to place in one room only one class of pupils, 
that is, only pupils of equal attainments, so that they may be taught, to a 
great extent, by the collective method. Six grades or classes are recog~ 
nized in the system. Formerly, all these classes were in each room. The 
new arrangement, now generally adopted in the city, affords the compe- 
tent teachers superior facilities for the application of improved methods 
of instruction and discipline. 

But what is needed more than any thing else for the improvement ot 
primary education is a high degree of the spirit of progress among the 
teachers themselves. Where a good share of this element has been or is 
now wanting among teachers, the blame is not altogether theirs. 

How little have they been encouraged in their efforts for advancement ! 
How inadequately have the best been appreciated and rewarded ! 

We hope for better things to come. Let every one see to it that he per- 
forms his own duty respecting this great interest. Much more extensive 
means must be provided for the training of teachers previous to their en- 
tering upon the responsibilities of their office. Oommittees must pay good 
salaries, and then insist upon high qualifications. Teachers must be con- 
tent with nothing less than the highest success. 

In relation to this subject Rev. Dr. Lothrop, in the last annual veport 
of the School Committee of Boston, presents the following just and liberal 
view : 

* As parts of a great system of public instruction, it is scarcely possible 
to attach too much importance to the Primary Schools. They are the 
base of the pyramid, and in proportion as the base is enlarged and its 
foundations strengthened, the superstructure can be reared with ease and 
rapidity, in graceful proportions, and to a towering height. Under the 
improvements which are now in operation, and others that will be intro- 
duced, it is hoped that the children in the Primary Schools will be rescued 
from that waste of time and misdirection of powers hitherto unavoidable, 
and so instructed and carried forward, as that every child, on attaining 
the requisite age, shall be competent and qualified, not only to enter the 
Grammar Schools, but to improve the privileges and advantages there of- 
fered. And in proportion as the children entering the Grammar Schools 
come thoroughly qualified and prepared, these schools themselves will be 
improved, and a large number of pupils pass through them at an age suffi- 
ciently early to allow them to enjoy the benefit of the High Schools, before 
the time arrives at which they wish to leave school for some active em- 
ployment. Thus by improving the Primary, we improve the Grammar, 
extend the advantages of the High Schools and make our whole system 
of public instruction, of popular education, what it onght to be, progres- 
sive and not stationary.” 
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TEACHING THE ALPHABET—A SPECIMEN LESSON. 


Apparatus.—A blackboard ; a chart of easy words of one syllable; an 
alphabet chart; a set of alphabet cards, with a grooved stick, called spel- 
ling-stick, in which the cards may be inserted in spelling words; and a 
slate and pencil for each child. 

Preliminary Training.—Children should not be put to reading immedi- 
ately upon entering school for the first time. Judicious preliminary exer- 
cises will render subsequent progress, not only in this but other branches, 
more rapid and satisfactory. The object of these exercises should be to 
train the ear to distinguish sounds, and the organs of speech to utter them; 
to form habits of attention and of prompt obedience to all directions; and 
to excite the curiosity, or desire to learn something. Such being the ob- 
jects, the judgment of the teacher must guide in the selection and adapta- 
tion of the exercises. 

Lesson.—The proper preparatory training having been given, the teach- 
er will select a single letter to begin with; it matters little which. Sup- 
pose it to bea. The card containing it is placed in the spelling-stick in 
view of all the class. 

T.—“ You see this lettter. Now look at me. You all know me when 
you see me. Now I wish you to look at this letter, so that you will know 
it whenever you see it. It stands for a sound. Listen, and hear me give 
the sound.” 

Having enunciated the sound distinctly several times, taking care to se- 
cure the attention of all, the teacher might ask if any one has ever heard 
the sound before. Some may remember it as given among the elementary 
sounds of the language. If so, they are pleased to find that the lesson is 
connected with something learned before. If it is not recalled, give the 
vowel sounds promiscuously, requesting all to put up hands when they 
hear it. 

7.—“ Now all give the sound after me; again, again. That is what 
this letter says. When you read it, you give the sound. You may take 
your slates, and see if you can make one like it.” 

Only a few, perhaps, will try at first. But the teacher passes rapidly 
around, giving a glance at the slates, ‘bestowing commendation on the 
best efforts. 

7T.—“* Erase it. See me make it on the blackboard. I begin here, and 
go round in this way. You may try it again on your slates,” 

The slates are inspected as before; the timid are encouraged, and the 
letter written for them on their slates. Then the drill on the sound is re- 
peated, and afterward individuals ca'led up to say it. 

If this is found to be enough for one lesson, when the course is resumed, 
the exercises on a should be reviewed. The teacher will then proceed 
With another letter in a similar manner, taking one that with the preced- 
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ing will make a duo-literal word. Suppose it is ¢. The letters are placed 
together, 

7.—* You see I have put together the two letters you have learned, and 
they make a word; wouldn’t you like to read the word? Hear me say 
the sounds, and see if you can tell what the word is. I will give them 
slowly—a, t. Can you tell the word?” 

After several repetitions, perhaps some one will combine them and say, 
“at.” 

T.—“ Yes, at; that is right. Now you have read a word. You often 
use the word. I am atthe desk; you are at school. Say, We are at 
school. I will write them both on the board. I will begin thus and make 
the other, and crossit thus. You may take your slates, and make them.” 

Now the reading-lesson is changed for writing or printing. This hav- 
ing been pursued long enough, the alphabet, chart is suspended before the 
class, and the pupils requested to see if they can see the word. The first 
who raises his hand is allowed to come out and point to it. 

If ary time is allowed to elapse befor. presenting another letter, these 
steps should be reviewed. The next letter to be learned should be one 
which with at will form another word. Let it be 7. The same course as 
before is pursued. First the attention is called to the form. Next, the 
sound is learned. Then it is written, exercising the conception and imita- 
tion, and fixing the form inthe memory. The three letters are then placed 
in order, to form the word rat. 

7.— You see the three letters you have learned. They make another 
word. Hear me give the sounds; and then see if you can tell the word, 
y-a-t, You may give the sounds after me.” 

If this process is well managed, some one will catch the word. Now as 
many individuals as possible should be cal'ed upon to repeat the sounds 
while pointing to the letters, and then pronounce the word. It is then 
written as before. This might be folk. wed by some simple story read or 
related about the rat. Then the pupils might be asked to tell any thing 
they know of the rat. The same process as before with the charts. Keep 
in mind the maxims—one short step at a time, constant reviews, vigorous 
exercise of the mind during t!.e lesson. 

In the same way make the words, dat, cat, fat, hat, mat, sat, vat. 

The letter n might come next. This placed after a, we have the word 
an. Then m, which placed before makes man Ard so make tan, ran, 
Jan, pan, can, For the next vowel take 7, with m making in. Then, as 
before form pin, bin, din, fin, sin, win. 

Thus proceed through the first reading chart, always using every 
word learned in oral sentences, and training the class to make them for 
themselves.—Mass. Teacher. 
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DIFFICULTIES. 


Tere has, perhaps, been no time in the history of the present class of 
students who now fill, or have just filled our many excellent institutions 
of learning, when the world looked so dark to them, when they could look 
around and behold so large a wreck of disappointed hopes, as at the pre- 
sent. They are aware that the present pressure of the times, the many 
pecuniary embarrassments have driven many from our higher schools, and 
are withholding many more who have been waiting for along time to make 
a commencement, Many students who have been much attached to their 
studies, have looked with deepest concern upon the impending crisis, feel- 
ing that at each step of depression it was crowding their chance of gain- 
ing a liberal education into a still more narrow compass, until at last the 
decision was forced upon them, to quit school for the present, and seek 
some other pursuit. Many of these students will never re:urn to books 
and studies again. 

As they mingle in the world, and seek and prosecute some other avoca- 
tion, their affections will, in some cases, be won from books and study, by 
the scenes into which necessity has thrown them. Many will find it diffi- 
cult to throw up the new business when the present monetary pressure 
shall be relieved, and many will perhaps go murmuring through a long life 
at the cruel freaks of Fortune, that their bright hopes have vanished, that 
their dreams all prove untrue, while their classmates, the sons of the 
wealthy, still go on. Many of these disappointed students will thus repine 
at Fate, and call this world unkind. But to those whose hopes are thus 
seemingly destroyed, this may prove a lesson of value. Not that they 
have been spenthrifts, and thus wasted the means which might have car 
ried them some farther on the educational course, but the present disap- 
pointment, the first great stroke to many minds, will teach them that the 
path of life is full of obstacles, and not by close discerning can we escape 
difficulty. Even the air is tainted, the soil is cold, the ocean writhes be- 
neath the tempest, and unseen exigencies meet us at every hand. We may 
read of cloudless skies, of fields where perpetual sunshine reigns, and the 
ripening grain needs but the sickle, but who finds them, certainly not the 
student, especially in these times. 

Paradise is always just ahead of the emigrant, and the fairest pleasures 
of fancy oft’ fade just as we are about to reduce them to possession. But 
these conflicts are not all injurious. Difficulties invigorate the soul; they 
are conditions essential to thought. They are but an exercise in moral 
calisthenics, which is to give increased strength to that strong arm of the 
mind—human will. 

The arm of the smith gains strength from the weight of the hammer. 
The laborer gains hardihood from elemental contact, and the miné of the 
student gains power from this very obstacle which has arisen in his path, 
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It may be asked, who is the greatest reasoner? He who habitually strug- 
gles with the worst difficulties which can be mastered by reason. Were 
there no obstacles in the path to education, the mind would become so 
weak from inactivity, ere it had reached the end of its course, that educa- 
tion would be of little value. Were there no new seas to explore in sci- 
ence, invention would die from inactivity; the same were there no ob- 
stacles in life’s path, mind would die for the want of something to do. 

But how are you going to meet the present hinderance in your course? 
Difficulties develop resources ; necessity is the mother of invention. Many 
of your number have gone to the district school-room, determined there 
to gain enough to proceed again in the coming spring; but the district 
school-houses will accommodate but a few of the many who have with- 
drawn from our higher institutions. Where have the others posted them- 
selves? Wherever you stand in the rank and file of humanity, stand de- 
termined to act somewhere upon the broad plain of this world. Act with 
the determination of accomplishing something. Be industrious. Plunge 
into the difficulty; cross the Rubicon; keep the pole star of your first pur- 
pose in view, and at the earliest opportunity return to your studies again ; 
gather up the wreck of your scattered hopes and go on. 

There is scarcely any difficulty which perseverance can not overcome. 
Trace any great mind to its culmination, and yon will find that its ascent 
was slow and by natural laws, and that its difficulties only such as ordin- 
ary minds can surmount. 

You have hundreds of examples before you of cases more aggravated 
than your own. Cases which will prove to you that the most of human 
ills are only imaginary, which fly at the approach of a determined will. 
The simple resolution to surmount an obstacle, reduces at least half of the 
dread, while the determined reduction of the other half will call together 
such a concentration of the noble powers of the soul, that one will be as- 
tonished as well as repaid for the extra effort. Student! if disappointments 
have stopped you in your course, stand your ground, don’t forever yield 
up those dreams of education. Prepare yourself, and at it again. The 
honor is only to the conqueror, and now is your chance, for there are no 
laurels to be won in a sham battle; if you gain it, it is a real victory. 

Geneva, Wov., 1858. H. M. 





COMPOSITION “AS A DAILY EXERCISE IN SCHOOL. 


Mr. Eprror:—What think you of the introduction of Composition as a 
daily exercise in our common schools? It is certainly a very necessary 
u of one’s education to be able to express, with readiness and ease, 
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thought and feelings produced by study, and as very few are born with 
superior talents of this kind, practice appears to be the only medium 
through which this desirable end may be attained. Many a bright thought 
lies hidden in the mines of ignorance, which, if brought before the world, 
would make it wiser and better for having been written. Composition 
digs deep into this mine of thought; brings to view the otherwise buried 
treasure, separates the dross from the pure ore, refines and elevates the 
nature, and often acts upon the mind as an anodyne, soothing into tranquil- 
ity the troubled spirit. ‘There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, that 
withholdeth, yet tendeth to poverty.” This beautifully illustrates the sub- 
ject. Ifachild is taught early to note its thoughts, with the increase of 
years, will come increase of power in this respect, and, in whatever posi- 
tion in society it may be placed, this acquirement will be highly import- 
ant. Many individuals can write fluently, yet can not converse with ease, 
such, if deprived of this method of conveying thought would remain mere 
ciphers in existence. 

As soon as 8 scholar can write, he can think, think clearly, too, upon 
all subjects within the limits of his comprehension. If these thoughts are 
written upon the slate or paper, an impression is made, other objects are 
dwelt upon with greater interest, keeping in view the presenting their im- 
press in a more tangible form, and the variety of subjects that will present 
themselves, keep alive the interest thus awakened. I have tried the plan 
in my school the past term, and find that it can be successfully carried 
out. My school numbered forty scholars, and every one of them wrote 4 
composition daily. I found the children willing and prompt when the ar- 
rangement was thoroughly understoood. 

An ample field for ingenious action is here laid before the teacher, and a 
knowledge of its weighty importance upon the future, will awaken atten- 
tion to the matter. E. B. Lowzer. 





SPELLING. 


Atrnoven much has been said and written respecting spelling, still I 
am disposed, trom the manner in which the exercise is often conducted, to 
suggest a few thoughts upon the subject. 

Not long ago I visited a school, and while I was present the spelling 
classes were called out one after the other. They came out in a confused, 
disorderly manner, no matter how, provided that after frequent changes 
of position, they found the proper place. The mode of dictating words by 
the teacher was faulty. Instead of giving the words their usual pronunci- 
ation as heard in reading, he took special pains, in many cases, to accent 
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each syllable, so that, in fact, he spelled the word for the scholar, and 
thus in a great measure relieved him of the necessity of studying his lesson. 
For instance, instead of pronouncing the words acorn, camlet, truant, etc., 
in the usual way, with the accent on the penult, a marked accent was 
given to both syllables. Such pronunciation is faulty in the extreme, and 
fatal to good spelling, for if a pupil is taught in this defective mannor, the 
spoken word sounds so differently from the spelled word, that he will not 
be able to spell the former without this aid." 

Another fault I observed, was the practice of permitting those who had 
misspelled a word “to try again,” a practice pernicious in its results. It 
is destructive of self-reliance and certainty as to their knowledge of the 
lesson. Such spelling is simply guessing, and tberefore should not be tol- 
erated one moment. If the teacher pursues this course, his scholars will 
inevitably fall into a lax habit in the preparation of their lessons, and 
come to the recitation poorly prepared, for hard study is unnecessary, as 
they are informed by the teacher if they misspell a word, and the prob- 
ability is that they can spell it correctly by making another trial. This is 
certainly wrong. The teacher should require his pupils to learn their les- 
sons, so that they will be positive they know them, and the recitation 
should be conducted in such a manner as to secure this end. Each word 
should be pronounced distinctly, and only once, accenting it correctly, and 
granting the pupil but one opportunity to spell it. Ifspelled incorrectly, 
pass it to the “next,” or what is better still, apparently take no notice 
of the mistake, give out another word to the next,” giving him an op- 
portunity, however, to correct the mistake of the other if he has observed 
it, but if not, he will spell the word you pronounced to him, and thus you 
proceed with every member of the class. By this method you not only 
secure certainty, but another important desideratum—attention, for in or- 
der to discover and correct mistakes, each one i: compelled to know how 
every word should be spelled, and listen attentively to the spelling of 
others. 

If no one corrects the mistakes, all are regarded as having made them. 
Thus you make every member of the class responsible for the whole les- 
son, and the feeling cf responsibility thus awakened acts as a healthy 
stimulus to study. 

This I conceive to be an important point, and one which should receive 
more attention than is ordinarily bestowed upon it. In this respect many 
teachers fail. Apparently the lesson may be well learned and correctly 
spelled, but if another teacher were to hear it, or a different mode of con- 
ducting the exercise were adopted, the class might make many mistakes, 
evincing that it has not perfectly mastered the lesson. The teacher, there- 
fore, should resort to various expedients to ascertain that his class has 
thoroughly learned the lesson. He should not rest satisfied with the mere 
ability to spell words pronouncing in regular succession, for if this method 
is uniformly pursued, scholars will learn to spell from association, and 
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will be unable to spell words not thus associated. The class should not 
only possess the ability to spell words when placed in a table with other 
words of the same number of syllables, and similarly accented, bat when 
disconnected from the words with which they are usually found, and in 
any connection whatever. For this purpose it would be advisable to have 
occasional reviews, making « selection at random from what has been 
passed over, or perhaps make the exercise more general, consisting of 
words chosen promiscuously. It is also a good plan to connect spelling 
with other recitations, spelling difficult or peculiar words which occur in 
the reading lessons, and technical terms as they are met with in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, chemistry, natural philosophy, and other branch- 
es. Thus wil] be formed the habit of observing and becoming familar 
with the spelling of a large class of words which otherwise might be ne- 
glected, while at the same time the object to be obtained by the reviews 
recommended, would also be promoted. 

If the teacher adopts the plan of having his class spell in rotation, call- 
ing upon “the next” whenever a word is missed, he will find his scholars 
depending upon him, in a great measure, to know whether the spelling is 
correct or not,and thus their knowledge is not of a positive character. 
He can very readily ascertain this fact. Suppose, for instance, that he 
gives out the word “separate,” and that it is spelled correctly, but he 
calls upon the “ next,” and the next thinking ft spelled incorrectly, spells 
it “seperate,” then it is passed to the third, who being of the opinion 
that those who have preceeded him have failed, spells it differently from 
them, when it is pronounced to the fourth, and finally to every member of 
the class, some spelling it correctly, but the larger portion incorrectly, all, 
perhaps, thinking that they have missed it, and very much surprised at 
the result. I remember, on a certain occasion, to have heard a word of 
three syllables, and by no means difficult, given out in a similar manner 
to a class of thirty. Only six or seven of that large number spelt 
the word correctly, and they probably thought that they had not. This 
shows a lack of certainty on the part of the pupils, which the teacher 
thould be careful to guard against. 

These suggestions have been made upon the supposition that the exer- 
cise under consideration is conducted orally, which mode many teachers 
di-prove of, and claim that the spelling lessons should be written, and very 
justly, as I think, but I do not propose in this article to discuss the relative 
merits of the two methods. I may on a future occasion. W. Oo: 
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Femace Satarigs.—If any one knows why a woman should teach or 
do any other good work, for half what a man would receive for the same 
service, let him give the world the knowledge; but if none can give a 
good reason for this disparity, then all should unite to remove it as injuri- 
ous and unjust. 
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ERRORS IN THE MODE OF TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Rionmonn, September 9th, 1858. 


TuerE is no study pursued in our common schools, and perhaps not in 
many of the higher grade, the practical part of which is so much neglected 
or so little attended to as that of English grammar. To evince the truth 
of this remark, it need only be observed that among those who systemati- 
cally pursue the study of grammar in our schools, the proportion of those 
whose language is in any degree improved by previous study, is extremely 
small. A still more striking proof, however, of the truth of this observa- 
tion may bo found in the fact that a large proportion of the teachers of 
our common schools, though they possess a competent knowledge of the 
rules and definitions of grammar, are, in a great measure, ignorant of their 
practical application. Although enough has been said to attest the truth 
of the preeeding declaration, yet with a view of showing the necessity 
there is of a radical change in the method of teaching English grammar, I 
propose to extend my observations on this part of my subject, and show 
that errors in the practical applications of the principles of grammatical 
science, are by no means confined within the humble circle of those who 
have been thus far the subject of critical remark. 

There is no more prolific source of error in composition than that which 
results from the wrong collocation of adverbs, and among these the adverb 
only, most frequently suffers from this cause. 

A few examples will illustrate this point. ‘ By greatness,” says Addi- 
son, as quoted by Blair, “I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, 
but the largeness of a whole view.” Here the wrong collocation of the 
adverb only makes it limit the verb mean; whereas, had it been placed 
after object, the sense would have been unimpaired, and the restricting 
force of the adverb would have been confined to its proper place. A 
writer in the Wisconsin Farmer observes: ‘** We protest that the columns 
of the Farmer, only coming to us once a month, are too choice,” etc. The 
place of the adverb only, makes it limit coming; though most unquestion- 
ably designed by the author to restrict the phrase once a month.* Again, 
in Dodd’s Cattle Doctor, as quoted by the same journal,* it is observed : 
“Tf the animal is only blasted in a moderate degree, this treatment will 
generally prove successfal.” Here again, it is seen that the wrong colloca- 
tion of the adverb makes it restrict the verb blasted ; whereas it was de- 
signed to limit the phrase, in a moderate degree. Hence the arrangement 
should have been thus: “If the animal is blasted in a moderate degree 
only,” etc. “There are miseries in idleness which the idle can only con- 
ceive.” —Dr. Johnson. Oorrected thus, which the idle only can conceive. 


* Vol X., pages 160 and 162. 
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Instances of the same description may be multiplied ad infinitum, but these 
are sufficient for my purpose. 

Active transitive verbs are sometimes indiscriminately used for neuter 
and intransitive. An instance of this kind, and one which the more fre- 
quently occurs from the similarity between them, both in signification and 
sound, is found in the indiscriminate use of the neuter intransitive verb to 
lie, and the active transitive verb to lay. “Iam going to lay down,” 
“He has laid down,” etc., are expressions which, though they appertain 
more frequently to the colloquial style than to polished composition, are 
by no means limited in their use to that class of persons who make no 
pretensions to intellectual culture. Though not within the scope of my 
present design, it may perhaps put that class of persons on their guard, 
who thus indiscriminately use these verbs, to inform them that the imper- 
fect tense of the former, 7ay, precisely corresponds with the present tense 
of the latter, that they are nearly identical in sense, but that the one being 
transitive, and the other intransitive, a careful discrimination should be 
exercised in the use of them. 

In the use of verbs and phrases which, in point of time, relate to each 
other, the order of time, even by some of our best writers, is not sufficient- 
ly observed. “TI intended to have written,” is an expression which is so 
often dropped, both from the lips and the pen of speakers and writers of 
almost every grade of intellectual culture, that, although irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense, it fails to excite the least attention. “TI 
found him better than I expected to have found him.” “From the little 
conyersation I had with him he appears to have been a man of letters.” 
‘“*T intended to have been here before.”"* “QOolumbus had fondly hoped 
at one time, to have rendered the natives civilized, industrious, and tribu- 
tary to the crown.”t These expressions are sanctioned by high authority 
as well as by common usage, and though not in accordance with my pre- 
sent design to act the part of a connoisseur or lingual expositor, it may 
not be amiss to observe that, in these instances of impropriety the act or 
intention of doing a thing, or of coming in possession of a fact, is made to 
precede the design or expectation of doing so. They are, therefore, solec- 
isms in language, and, says Murray, whose grammar is, to a great extent, 
the foundation of all that have succeeded it, “ verbs of the infinitive mood 
in the following form ; to write, to be writing, and to be written, always 
denote something cotemporary with the time of the governing verb or 
subsequent to it.” Again, he observes, “all verbs expressive of hope, de- 
sire, intention, or command, must invariable be followed by the present, 
and not the perfect of the infinitive.” Oonjunctions connect not only the 
same moods and tenses of verbs, and the same cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns, but also the same forms of those cases as well as of those moods 
and tenses, The accomplished Mr, Addison is, therefore, guilty of a sligh 


* C. W. Sanders. t W. Irving. 
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inaccuracy when he says of the Deity that “he is a being whose center is 
every where, and his circumference is nowhere.” “ Deliver me from the 
hand of strange children, whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their right 
hand is a right hand of falsehood.”* This rule, it is seén, requires that 
the] possessive pronoun, in the latter instance as well as in the form- 
er, should be of the relative kind. In the following sentence from Dr. 
Johnson, the same rule is violated. “Among all the animals upon which 
nature has impressed deformity and horror, there is none whom he durst 
not encounter.” With respect to that portion of the preceding rule which 
relates to the moods and tenses of verbs, the following from an eminent 
author is an example: 


“The gun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And jlushes the clouds that begirt his career.” 


In instances in which one or more plural nouns occur between a singu- 
lar roan or pronoun, and the verb to which it grammatically refers, it is 
common among the writers of some of our most popular magazines and 
periodicals of the day, to make the verb agree in number with the interven- 
ing plural rather than with the preceding singular noun or pronoun with 
which it is connected. The following are a few instances, among many of 
this kind, which might be adduced. 

“Not one in fifty of those who call themselves Deists, understand the 
nature of that religion which they reject.” ‘A conformity of inclinations 
and qualities, prepare us for lasting friendship.” ‘ Not one in twenty of 
modern infldels are thoroughly versed in their knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures.” The following occurs in a communica‘ion, signed W. ©. S., in the 
Journal of Education, “ At present he, with his co-adutors, are zealously 
laboring to effect a reduction of salaries.”+ In instances of this kind the 
mathematical relation which subsists between the plural nouns and the 
verbs with which they are made to agree, is allowed to take precedence 
of the grammatical construction which is required alike by propriety and 
good sense. The practice-prevails, to some extent, of separating the par- 
ticle to, from verbs in the infinitive mood with which it is connected, and 
of which it constitutes an integral part. The following, which are found 
in the September Number of the Journal of Education, are instances of 
this kind: ‘The County Superintendent shall hold annual sessions at the 
call of the State Superintendent, to mutually aid each other in their du- 
ties,” etc. ‘It becomes you, therefore, to judiciously, yet sedulously cud- 
tivate a fellow feeling for your kind.” Instances of this kind are, to say 


* Bible. 

} The writer hopes that no exceptions will be taken at the liberty that is here, and 
in other instances, used, as it is prompted only by a desire to promote genuine sci- 
ence. 
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the least, unharmonious, if not inelegant, as the connection between the 
particle ¢o, and the verb of which it forms a part, is too intimate to admit 
of being thus disjoined. 

The ‘pronominal adjective such, is improperly used instead of so, in in- 
stances like the following: “But the teachers uniformly refused to comply 
with such an arbitary, unjust rule.” ‘The present principal refuses to 
remain any longer for such an inadequate compensation.”* “ When we 
refer,” says Murray, “to the species or nature of a thing, the word such is 
properly applied, as: Such a temper is seldom found; but wnen degree is 
signified we use the word so; as, “so bad a temper is seldom found.” The 
latter construction would, therefore, have been preferable in both the in- 
stances quoted above. These criticisms have already been sufficiently ex- 
tended, although they might be indefinitely multiplied. It is now time to 
make the application. I propose, then, to institute the inquiry, why does 
there exist such a mass of error, in every grade and variety of style, as we 
have seen, in the application of the rules of grammar? If in applying the 
principles of arithmetical, geographical, or philosophical science, the same 
degree of uncertainty, cvteris paribus, were found to obtain, those sci- 
ences would, in a great measure, be discarded as unworthy of reliance or 
& new era, with respect to the mode of teaching them, would be speedily 
ushered in. The standard of grammatical accuracy, it is true, is not im- 
mutable, like that of the sciences mentioned; yet it is as much so as the 
nature of the subject admits, and sufficiently so to induce the conviction 
that the latter mode of procedure is the only practical one with respect to 
the science of English grammar. The formation of incorrect habits in the 
use of language, may be traced far back into the period of early childhood, 
The first erroneous scribblings on the blank sheet of ignorance are made 
in the nursery. Erroneous habits, thus early begun, continue to be multi- 
plied, strengtl:ened, and confirmed in the family circle, unti! the child be- 
comes of sufficient age to enter the school-room, and here the condition of 
his mind, for the reeeption of correct principles and modes of expression, 
is not as favorable as though he had previously been the subject of proper 
training; much time must necessarily be consumed, even under the most 
favorable 2ircumstances, in eradicating improper forms of expression. The 
most unnatural feature of the cise, however, remains yet to be revealed. 
Tt not unfrequently happens that teachers of the common schools, not only 
make no effort to correct the vulgarisms and improprieties of those of their 
pupils who are pursuing the study of language, but actually assist to streng- 
then and confirm them, by their own example. Much like the conduct of 
that fond parent who, in the utterance of an oath, should attempt to 
prohibit the use of profane language by his wayward boy. There is, at 
least, one circumstance more which is capable of adding, truthfully, to the 


* W. 8. C. Journal for September. 
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coloring of this picture. The writer, during the course of his experience 
as a teacher, has not unfrequently seen young ladies, who were, at the 
same time, attending to the study of the English grammar, attempt to 
make derision of those pupils, the example of whose parents had taught 
them some degree of propriety ,in the use of language, as though the 
study of the science of grammar was culminating on the meridian of 
its popularity, and capable of contributing much to the polish of the lady, 
while, at the same time, the practical part of that science, was not only 
totally neglected, but regarded as a 'proper subject of ridicule and con- 
tempt. These evils are not only direct in the tendency which they have 
to corrupt the language of writers and speakers in general, but they be- 
come a second time reflected in tue person of the teacher, who constitutes 
the starting point from which they are radiated in every possible direc- 
tion. 

Thus it is that the series of scientific wrongs is circulated in endless suc- 
cession, until the language of those who are regarded as models of propri- 
ety, becomes in its turn corrupted, and in its turn becomes the instrument 
of like corruption in others. In addition to the neglect of, or inattention 
to the practical part of English grammar, as being the chief cause of the 
prevalent inaccuracies in the use of language, it is quite probable that a 
concurrent influence in the same direction, is attributable to the too prev- 
alent notion that a competent knowledge of the,use of language, can be de- 
rived from general reading and an observance of the colloquial style of cor- 
rect speakers. For the information of this class of persons, and with a 
view to correct the erroneous opinions just referred to, it may not be amiss 
briefly to direct the attention to the following facts and observations. In 
relation to this subject we have the authority of Dr. Blair, whose writings 
have contributed much to polish and enrich the English language, that “If 
any one suppose he can catch the attainment of a correct style (and mode 
of address) merely by the ear, or acquire it by a hasty perusal of some of 
oar good authors, he will be much mistaken, The many grammatical er- 
rors, the many impure expressions which are found in authors who are far 
from being contemptible, demonstrate that a carefal study of our language 
is previously requisite for writing it with propriety, purity, and elegance.” 
In addition to this, we have the most indubitable proof of the truth of the 
proposition, that a competent skill in the use of our language can not be 
acquired in the manner against which I am contending, in the fact that 
ours is a compound language, resulting from the influx of many lingual 
streams, and therefore much diversified and irregular in its structure—that 
although short in its syntax and simple in its form and construction, this 
very simplicity is the canse of its being frequently spoken and written with 
inaccuracy. If what is here asserted appears, at first view, somewhat 
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paradoxical, a more circumstantial view of the facts in the case, will ren- 
der it obvious to the understanding of all. The English language, which 
is spoken by us at the present day, is a mixture of the ancient Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman French, together with such an influx of foreign words 
and phrases as has resulted from an indiscriminate commercial intercourse 
with the nations of the Old World, and a fuller deveiopment of the wants 
of science and art, supplied through a succession of ages, from the treas- 
ures of Greek and Latin lore. 

Resulting, as is seen, from the influx of so many dissimilar parts, each 
bringing with it, in some measure, its peculiarities of idiom, structure, and 
modification, it is at once seen to be a Herculean task to divest it of its 
heterogeneous features, and subject it to those general rules to which sim- 
pler languages, and those built on one foundation, are subjected. Hence 
that want of analogy in structure, and that irregularity to which reference 
has been had, and which to a considerable extent, of course, augment the 
labor necessary to the acquisition of a competent skill in the use of our 
language. On the other hand, characterized as it is, by a considerable de- 
gree ot irregularity and want of analogy in structure, there yet remain 
some traces of a common origin—‘ Some marks in the words themselves 
which show their relation to one another, and point out their concordance 
and their government in a sentence.” From this paucity of features which 
pervades the general structure of our language, necessarily result the short- 
ness of our syntax, and the simplicity, when considered as a whole, in its 
form and constructiop. From these facts it is doubtless inferred by many 
acquainted with them, that a sufficient degree of accuracy in the use of our 
tongue may be acquired without study. 

Thus much it has been thought proper to say, to show that the errors 
and abuses in the use of our language, are referable to the impression 
which obtains with, at least, a few that no previous study is requisite in 
order to speak and write it with propriety ; but chiefly it must be borne in 
mind, these errors and abuses have been shown to be attributable to the 
neglect or inattention to the practical part of English grammar. I now 
proceed to prescribe the remedy ; and here, let it be observed, that the re- 
formation must commence with the teacher, in as much as it is he to 
whom is intrusted the proper training and direction of the budding intel- 
lect. He should, therefore, be thoroughly versed in whatever relates not 
only to the science, but also to the practical application of the rules and 
principles of English grammar. He should be familiar with the most min- 
ute details of a correct style, both in speaking and writing; and above all 
he should be a model of propriety in the use of language in his ordinary in- 
tercourse with his pupils. Thus the practical labor of unlearning what 
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has been learned amiss, so far as the teacher is concerned, will be avoided, 
and the mind of the pupil be prepared for the prompt reception of correct 
principles and practices. 

So important is this particular direction to the teacher in imparting in- 
struction to his pupils in the science of language, and so frequently is it 
neglected, that it is deemed a proper subject of such additional observa- 
tions as may be designed to put him on his guard. 

Nothing can be more opposed to the principles of a sound philosophy, 
or the dictates of common sense, than to see the teacher, as is sometimes 
done, assiduously engaged in imparting instruction in the abstract rules 
and principles of English grammar, while, at the same time, he permits 
either himself or his pupils, unnoticed, to violate those rules in practice. 
Nothing is more unnatural or more at variance with the course pursued 
in giving instruction in the other sciences, than for the teacher to require 
his pupils to con those rules of English grammar which interdict the use of 
the objective pronoun ¢hemin the place of the demonstrative those, which 
prohibit the use of two negatives in the same construction,for which forbid 
the substitution of the past participle in the place of the imperfect tense 
of the verb, as, “I done it,” “I seen it,’ etc., while, at the same time, he 
tolerates such improprieties either in himself or his pupils. The general 
principle that precept without corresponding example is nugatory, is, as 
in other instances, equally as applicable in this, and may be urged with 
equal force. How long it may be justly asked while these vulgarisms and 
improprieties continue to be tolerated in our common schools, will it be be- 
fore the English language will be spoken with any tolerable degree of pur- 
ity by those who receive their instruction in these institutions ? 

So far as such a result is concerned, the study of English grammar 
may as well be stricken, from the catalogue of studies pursued in 
these schools. In addition to the observance of the strictest propriety in 
his colloquial intercourse with his pupils, the teacher should never fail to 
correct any violation of the rules of grammar on the part, especially, of 
those who are pursuing the study of it, at the same time calling their atten- 
tion to the rule violated, and to the erroneous principle involved in such 
violation. As another source of advantage to the pupil, and one eminent- 
ly calculated to improve not only his skill in composition, but also his ortho- 
graphy and penmanship, may be reckoned the writing at regular intervals 
of short specimens of composition, to be presented to the teacher for cor- 
rection, and returned by him to the pupil, accompanied, invariably, by 
such critical remarks as the nature of the rules violated may suggest. This 
exercise, it is not contended, is either new or original with the writer; it 
is, however, asserted that not half the importance is attached to it which 
its value, as a means of improvement to the pupil, demands. Nor is it by 
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any means so generally practiced, nor so often repeated, as it should be. 
As respects the frequency of its repetition, no specific rules can be given. 
This is a matter which must, in a great measure, be left discretionary with 
the teacher; it may, however, be remarked that much less injury will be 
likely to result to the pupil from an unnecessarily frequent repetition of 
this exercise, than from a recurrence of it at too long intervals, or from an 
indefinite postponement of it from time to time. ‘‘The mind,” says Dr. 
Andrew Combe, in his principles of physiology, “ always performs its task 
with the greatest ease and efficiency, when required to repeat the same ex- 
ercise at regular intervals,” and all enlightened experience confirms the 
truth of this observation. By the way the principle here referred to is 
equally applicable to all the other exercises of school as well as to compos- 
ing. 

This exercise should, then, be repeated, at short and regular intervals, 
and, ultimately, it will be found that what was at first regarded as an irk- 
some task, will be entered upon and performed with a degree of alacrity 
and delight which will fully compensate for all the labor and application 
necessary for the acquisition of no ordinary degree of elegance and skill in 
composition. The pupil should, however, be instructed that, in the langu- 
age of Dr. Blair, “it is not every kind of composing that will improve his 
manner of writing.” In the beginning, therefore, he should write slowly, 
and with much care; and finally, he will realize the truth of that observa- 
tion, “ speed and facility are the fruit of practice.” 

It has been asserted that this exercise will be a source of advantage to 
the pupil in improving his method of spelling. It will be known that 
there are many who, when required to spell by the usual oral methed, can 
do so with a tolerable degree of correctness, but who, when they attempt 
to combine and arrange the letters of a word or words, in writing, very 
often fail of success. The exercise of composing it is at once seen, is the 
desideratum sought for by that description of pupils to whom reference is 
had. The writing of compositions is to the study of English grammar 
what the use of the blackboard is to that of arithmetic, or to the demons- 
tration of the problems of Euclid. It renders tangible and easy of access, 
and therefore practically useful, that which, without such aid, is under. 
stood only in theory, and is, therefore, of little or no practical utility to 
the student. 

Finally, the inquiry may, with propriety, be instituted, what are the 
advantages proposed to be attained by the abillty, on the part of the youth- 
ful aspirant, either male or female, practically to apply, with ease and cor- 
rectness, the rules and principles of English grammar both in speaking and 
writing? 

In reply to this interrogatory, it may be remarked that no quality of the 
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head or heart operates more efficiently as a passport to refined and elegant 
society, or to posts of trust and honor, than that which is now the subject 
of commendation. 

The great and good Washington, who is regarded as equally good au- 
thority in the arena of mind and morals as well as of military heroism and 
statesmanship, is known to have attached so much importance to a correct 
and genteel mode of address, that he made its possession an essential pre- 
requisite to admission, either into his cabinet of officers or his domestic 
circle. “ Whatever knowledge,” says Blair, ‘may be gained by the study 
of other langrages,” or, it may be added, by the pursuits of science and 
art, in any of their departments, “it may never be communicated with 
advantage, except by those who can write and speak their own language 
with propriety. Let the matter of an author be ever so good and useful, 
his compositions will always suffer in the public esteem, if his expressions 
be deficient in purity or propriety.” ‘These polished acts,” says the poet, 
of which the one in question occupies a prominent position, “have human- 
ized mankind, 


Softened the rude, and calmed the boisterous.” 


Finally, as one of the most important results which may be expected to 
follow from the attainment of au easy elegance and propriety of expression, 
both in writing and conversation, may be reckoned not only the progress 
from the confusion, disorder, and want of management which character- 
ize the colloquial style, and attempts at composition, of illiterate persons, 
to that degree of elegance, propriety, and force of expression, and that 
orderly arrangement of fideas, which are characteristic of the productions 
of the disciplined mind; but also the eflicient aid which results from such 
acquisition to the discipline of the mind itself. For, in the philosophy of 
mind, no fact is better established than that, while the pupil is acquiring 
the arranging and expressing of his thoughts with purity, propriety, and 
force. he is at the same time learning to think methodically and profound- 
ly. ‘There is little prospect,” says G. Brown, “that education will ever 
be generally raised to a just appreciation of that science (the science of 
language) which more than all others, forms the mind to habits of correct 
thinking.” Again, says Blair, “All that regards the study of composition, 
merits the higher attention upon this account, that it is intimately con- 
nected with the improvement of our intellectual powers. For, I must be 
allowed to say, that when we are employed, after a proper manner, in the 
study of composition, we are cultivating the understanding itself. The 
study of arranging and expressing our thoughts with propriety, teaches us 
to think as well as to speak accurately.” 
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In conclusion, it is believed, we are justly authorized to conclude, in 
view of the facts and observations which have been adduced, relating to 
the subject under consideration, that one-fourth, or at least one-half, the 
time usually devoted to the study of English grammar, if accompanied 
with the appliances which have been thus imperfectly sketched, would se- 
cure to the scholar a better knowledge of language than that which is now 
attained. B. H. Srarx. 





RIPON TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Rivon, November 6th, 1858. 

At a meeting held in October, 1858, for the re-organization of the ‘Ripe 
on Teachers, Association, Mr. Bayley, of Brockway College, was appointed 
to read a paper on the best method of organizing a school; and Miss Mar- 
lin was appointed to read an essay at the next meeting of the Association. 

After the transaction of business, the Association adjourned to meet in 
Brockway, on Saturday, November 6th, 1858. 

At the ringing of the bell in the morning a few teachers convened, and 
after the opening exercises, proceeded to the election of officers for the 
coming year, which resulted in electing J. M. Fry, Esq., Pres.; Mr. Hoyt, 
Vice-Pres.; Miss Marlin, Sec’y; and Mr. Valentine, Treasurer; Messrs. 
Short and Maccauley, and Miss Adams, Executive Committee, after which 
your reporter went to dinner, and I presume all at the meeting did like- 
wise. The P.M. meeting convened at 14 o’clock, and was well attended. 
we first listened to the paper of Mr Bayley, after which the subject of the 
paper (School Organization) was discussed at length by several gents; sec- 
ondly, to the essay by Miss Marlin, subject— Teaching Reading,” written 
in poetry. The subject of the composition was then made the subject of 
discussion for a short time. The Association then adjourned to meet in 
the First Ward Union School-House, Ripon, Wis., in four weeks, at 10 
o’clock A.M. More anon. Yours, 

FonoaRaPn. 


*» 





A candidate for Congress, out West sums up his edication as follows: 

‘“*T never went to school but three times in my life, and that was toa 
night school, Two nights the teacher didn’t come, and ’tother night J had 
no candle !” 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Tus body held a convention at Pardeeville during the last week in Oct., 
and we conclude, from reading the proceedings published in the Portage 
City Record, that it must have been an interesting session. 


Exercises in reading were conducted by Mr. Cox and Mrs. Zoller, in 
grammar by Mrs. Zoller and Mr. Richardson, in geography by Mr. T. CO. 
Barden, and the following subjects were discussed during the session, viz.: 
Graded Schools; Reading the Scriptures in School; School Government, 
Music in Schools; Teaching Writing in Schools, and the Duties of Parents 
to their Children. 


Addresses were delivered by Messrs. Baldwin and Hughson, on the 
great changes in our educational system; by Mr. Barden on the moral 
qualifications required for a good school teacher, and by Mrs. Zoller on 
Education. The Executive Committee made the following appoirtmente 
for the next convention: Rev. Geo, O. Heckman, Opening Address; Mr. 
Richardson, the Social Advancement of our Country ; Mr. Emerton, Decla- 
mation; Mr. Gilbert, The Importance of the Teachers’ Station ; Mrs. Zol- 
ler, School Government; Miss Emerton, Essay on Music. After passing 
resolutions ot thanks to the citizens of Pardeeville, to Mr. L. A. Gilbert, 
and Mrs, Zoller, the Association adjourned to meet at Portage Oity, on 
Tuesday, April 25th, 1859. 





WAUPACA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


PuRSUANT to a call for that purpose, the teachers and friends of education in 
‘Waupaca County met at Weyauwega, on the 13th October, 1858, to organize a 
Teachers’ Association. 

The meeting was called to order by C. . Hobart, of New London, and Melzar 
Parker, of Weyauwega, was called to the chair, and E,. M. Austin, of the same 
place, was chosen Secretary. 

It was then moved that a Teachers’ Association for this county be now formed. 
After some remarks from C, F. Hobart, the motion was unanimously carried. 

The following persons were chosen a committee to draft a constitution : Messrs. 
Delos Luce, Chas. F. Hobart, Melzar Parker, Mary Taggart, Lucy Gibson ,and Em- 
ma Gardner, 
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In the evening Rev. W. W, Templeton addressed the Association on the sub 
ject of Phonetics. 

Ocr. 14—Morn1nG sEssion.—Tho committee appointed for that purpose re- 
ported, and the report was accepted, and after amendment of some of the articles 
& constitution was adopted as follows: 

“Art. 1.—This Association shall be called the Waupaca County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and shall have for its object the mental improvement of its members, 
and the advancement of public education throughout the county. 

“ Art. 2,—This Association shall consist of the teachers, the school officers, and 
the friends of education, each male member paying the sum of 50 cents annually, 
Honorary members may be elected at any meeting, and on payment of the annual 
fee, shall become acting members. 

“ Art. 8.—The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Vice-President, 
a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Board of 
three Directors, to be elected at the annual meeting. 

[We are obliged to omit the remainder of the Constitution for want of room.—Ep.] 

Thirteen gentlemen and twenty ladies signed the Constitution and became mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Delos Luce, Chas. Hobart, and Mary Taggart, were appointed a committee to 
nominate officers of the Association for the ensuing year. 

AFTERNOON SEssioN,—Meeting called to order by the chairman. The commit~- 
tee on nominations reported, and report on motion was accepted. 

The following persons were elected as officers for the ensuing year: 

Melzar Parker, President; Geo. F, Hammond, Recording Secretary; Miss Mary 
Gardner, Corresponding Secretary: Miss Emma Caldwell, Treasurer; Rev. W. 
Templeton, Miss Lucia Gibson, and Miss Salome Moodie, Board of Directors, 

The following persons were chosen a committee on resolutions: Charles F. Ho- 
bart, George Selleck, and Miss Emma Caldwell. 

On motion voted to adjourn to 64 o’clock this evening. 

ENENING SEssioy.—The Association called to order by the President, and the 
minutes of the preceeding sessions read and approved. 

On motion Mr. Templeton was called to the chair, while the Association should 
listen to an address from the President. 

Mr. Parker then delivered an address before the Association on the Necessity 
and Advantage of a System in our Public Schools. 

After the address it was moved and voted that a committee of four be chosen 
to revise our minutes for publication in our county papers, and also in the Journal 
of Education. The following persons were elected that committee: 

Melzar Parker, G. Selleck, Miss Mary Gardner, and Miss Lucia Gibson. 

On motion voted that each member be requested to prepare an essay on some 
subject for the next meeting. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following, which was accepted, with 
the understanding that they should, for the want of time, not be discussed, but 
printed with the minutes of the Association : 
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[We give the substance of the resolutions. —Ep.] 

Resolved, That this Association hold semi-annual sessions of one week each ; 
that children under six years of age should not be allowed to attend our common 
schools; that we consider the physical development of the system equal, if not of 
paramount importance, to intellectual culture; that common schools should be 
liberally supported, and receive the hearty co-operation of all friends of education ; 
that the thanks of this Association be tendered to the citizens of Weywauwega, 
for their hospitality to its members during its session. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Association be published in the papers of 
this county. and the Journal of Education. 

On motion voted that the Association adjourn to such time and place as the 
Executive Committee may hereafter designate. 





WAUSHARA COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 





THIRD SESSION. 





Pursuant to previous notice, the third session of the Waushara County Teach- 
ers’ Institute, was held at the village of Wautoma, during the week commencing 
Monday, October 11th. 

On Monday afternoon the teachers, school officers, and other friends of educa- 
tion, met and proceeded to organize. 

Lewis Richardson, of Marion, was chosen temporary chairman, and George W. 
Witter, of Dakota, temporary Secretary. 

Dr. George F. Witter, Owen J. Owens, and Miss Eliza F. Barrett, were appoint~ 
ed a Committee on Finance and Membership. 

Dr. M. Barrett, Henry O. Pierce, and John E. Davies, were appointed a Com - 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Dr. Barrett, O. J. Owens, and J. E. Davies, were appointed a Committee on 
Permanent organizalion, to report officers to preside during the present session of 
the Institute, etc. 

TugspAy, October 12th.—The minutes of the preceding day were called for, 
read, and adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Finance and Membership was presented and 
adopted. 

The Committee on Permanent Organizations reported the following persons as 
officers of the Institute : 

Oscar Babcock, of Dakota, Pres.; Lewis Richardson, of Marion, Vice-Pres. ; 
and John E. Davies, of Springwater, Secretary. 

The President elect not being in attendance on Wednesday, Mr. H. Pierce was 
appointed to preside over the sittings of the Institute, which continued in session 
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till Saturday noon. On Tuesday evening Rev. Mr. Richards, of Berlin, delivered 
an able address upon “ The Attributes of the Mind.” On Wednesday evening an 
address was delivered by J. E. Davies on “Our Teachers of To-Day;” and on 
Friday evening a temperance address was delivered by Mr. J. H. Nichols. Dur- 
ing the session exercises were conducted as follows: In orthography by Dr. Bar- 
ret; in spelling by Dr. Barrett and H. O. Pierce; in reading by Rev. Mr. Richards 
and J. W. Harris; in geography by Dr. Barrett and J. E. Davies; in mental arith- 
metic by J. E. Davies, and H. O. Pierce; in written arithmetic, by J. W. Harris; 
ja Grammar, by J. E, Davies and Miss Mary Morse. Several resolutions were dis- 
cussed and adopted; we give the most important ones: 

Resolved, That all communications in school, either by whispering, writing, or 
otherwise, should be suppressed. 

Resolwed, That the present system of school supervision is inefficient, and an 
additional office of Senatorial, or Judicial District Superintendency ought to be 
established. 

Resolved, That the establishment of Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, is 
a measure imperiously demanded by the wants of our common schools, and one 
that ought to receive the attention of our Legislature. 

Resolved, That the members of this Institute appoint a certain person or persons 
to draw up and present to the notice of the next Legislature, a memorial, request- 
ing the appropriation to each county in the State, of the sum of fifty dollars an- 
nually, for the purpose of holding Teachers’ Institutes in the several counties; and 
that Dr. M. Barrett be requested to draw and present said memorial, 

On Saturday the members proceeded to organize themselves into a County As- 
sociation, to be known by the name of the Waushara County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The following persons were chosen officers : 


Dr. M. Barrett, President; H. O. Pierce; W. A. Bagg and Miss Mary Morse, 
Vice-Presidents; J. W. Harris, Secretary; Miss Eliza F. Barrett, Treasurer. 


Despite the unfavorable state of the weather, and the excitement caused by the 
political convention held at the time, the attendance was larger than ever before, 
Although we were not favored with the presence of some of our friends from 
abroad, whom we had expected, and were conseqnently left to our own resources, 
yet the expression was general, that the Institute had passed off in a manner 
both pleasing and instructive. The remarks made by members at the close, were 
indicative of the strongest fellow-feeling and sympathy with each other, the liveli- 
est sentiments of gratitude to the kind friends in Wautoma, who are always ready 
to lend a helping hand in every good cause, and a full determination to strive 
harder and harder in the noble work of forming the character of the rismg gener- 
ation. 

Joun E, Davies, Secretary. 
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Home Department. 





CHEERFULNESS. 


Sranprne on the verge of one of our broad prairies on a sober autumn 
day, when the clouds sail by in almost compact masses, and the swift wind 
sways the tall grass, how beautiful it is to watch the shadows come and 
go along the wavy plain. Now it stretches before us dark and forbidding, 
and anon through the cloud-rifts fall showers of sunbeams, till the breezy 
undulations lie in drifts of golden radiance. Then creeping stealthily on- 
ward in the distance come the shadows, and a heavy gloom again rests on 
the grassy sea, which is soon chased away by the golden beauty of the 
sunlight. 

Cheerfulness is the mental sunshine that illumines our way through this 
shadow-land, whether it emanates from the recesses of our own spirits, or 
gleams from the loving eyes and sunny smiles of those we daily mect. Its 
charm is potent, indescribable, unquestionable, universal; to be cultivated 
in the inner and spiritual by those external appliances, the little things of 
our daily existence. 

It is not enough that we look cheerful ourselves, but an air of pleasant- 
ness, an emanation of cheerfulness, should pervade our homes, our associa- 
tions, and all our surroundings. 

How often do we feel the want of this, the moment we enter the house 
of a stranger. At a glance we seem to look into the very soul of the pre- 
siding spirit of the household. Perchance it is a country house by the 
side of a running stream, embowered in elms. The structure is plain, but 
tasteful, with green window shades and white palings. From every nook 
along the winding walk the flowers ned you a “ good morning,” and the 
frail vines over the door-way are waving you a welcome. Within the 
plain, white muslin curtains; the pictures few but tasteful; the graceful 
arrangement of flowers in vases; the familiar books ; the coarse but lively 
carpet; the warbling of birds in the elm branches over the roof, all little 
things, but they charm and warm your heart; and in this interval your 
soul seems like a swift bird of song, winging its way through a pleasant 
atmosphere. 

You enter another home, a cumbersome structure, darkly painted and 
imposing. The wall is high, and shuts out the singing breezes and the 
ringing laughter of children. The walks are angular, scrupulously smooth, 
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bat damp and cold. A chained cur growls at you as you pass, and you 
feel a sense of coldness creeping along the heart-strings, a choking sensa- 
tion of sadness, as if you were entering a burial vault. Inside every thing 
is massive, grand, and costly. The marble statuary, “ The silken, sad, un- 
certain rustle of each purple curtain,” the muffled footfall on the “ tufted 
floor,” the chanting of caged birds echoing along the darkened hall, all fill 
you with an oppressive feeling, a wild longing for a walk in the golden 
sunshine that is flooding the broad street you have just left. 

And why this difference in the two homes? It is not riches, but the 
arrangement, the artistic grouping of something beautiful, something 
cheering, upon which the eye delights to linger; something to charm the 
ear, inand around our homes; something to call for the spirit of happi- 
ness, of cheerfulness in ourselves and in our companions. 

Children are the most susceptible beings in the world, as easily pleased 
as annoyed by trifles, and if always brought within the sphere of a happy 
influence, why may we not augur for them a glorious meridian, a gener- 
ous manhood? But in order to attain this happy consummation, this fair 
fruition, the home and school influences must be congenial. The teacher 
must be gentle and kind of heart, sympathizing, and uniformly cheerfal. 
We know not how a little word, a look or tone, may change the whole 
current of a child’s lifetime. Unless extremely thoughtful, and “ruling 
our own spirits” at all times in all places, we forget to leave our own pe- 

uliar trials and sorrows within the precincts of our own dwellings. Sad 
thoughts cast shadows on our faces, and the sadness is mirrored in the 
child-faces we meet and look upon through the day. It is but a little 
self-denial (if we could but think so), and often a blessing to us, to shut 

way the dark thoughts; to /eign until we really fel, a sense of happi- 
ness in being alive—a resident of God’s beautiful world, where He daily 
brings to us so much of good for willing hands to do. The shadows will 
be chased away by the sunshine, and this sunshine multiplied in radiance 
will shine out from the eyes and hearts of every pupil under our charge. 

An attention to the externals of the school-room will contribute mach 
to the cheerfulness of both the teacher and the taught. Cleanliness first, 

pleasant light, good ventilation, pictures on the walls, if destitute of 
maps, a bouquet of flowers on the table, a merry song at intervals to re- 
lieve the monotony of study, all but trifling matters of consideration seem- 
ingly, but which condace to make the school-room a pleasant place—eag- 
erly sought in the morning, and reluctantly left in the evening. It will 
cost us but little care, this attention to the surroundings of our daily avo- 
cations, Let us think of them—apply and thus make our calling more 
glorious by blessing abundantly those innocent ones whom Jesus blessed 
in his mission to a lost world. Nertiz Roserts. 

Whitewater, Oct., 1858. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


Wuat a simple, common word is life, and yet how full of hidden mean- 
ing—deep, deep mystery. It is a process of development wrought by an 
invisible agency advancing ever. Beneath its mystic influence a tiny seed 
is deposited in the earth, and by-and-by a germ appears, a fresb, green 
plant, and then a lovely flower, as beautiful as those which bloomed and 
faded in that Oriental garden, wher the morning stars first sang together. 
An acorn bursts its shell-like prison, and from its center rises, with slow 
but steady movement, the majestic oak, whose branches tower aloft to- 
ward heaven. 

Beneath this spell the moist, cold ground, hardened by the breath of 
winter, is in a short time covered with the waving grain, all ready for the 
reapers. From darkness and decay spring light and beauty, joyously ani- 
mated by the ever-moving, restless spirit—life. The very air that fans 
the fevered brow is full of it; the earth we tread upon—aye, all within 
the broad range of our vision. From the minutest animalcule inhabiting 
a dew-drop, to the stately war-steed, full of grace, and pride, and strength, 
we see this all pervading presence, passing and repassing, in innumerable 
torms, with the rapidity of dramatic evolution. 

The highest and most perfect form of life is man. When, at the fiat of 
Omnipotence, creation rose from chaos in all its grandeur and snblimity, 
the work was not complete until Ae became a living soul, with reason as 
his guide, and truth his polar star, pointing him heavenward. Then life 
was a scene of high and holy beauty, and its end a quiet slumber—an 
awakening to a glorious state of immortality. Now how changed! It is 
@ never-ceasing contest. With the mark of his first sin on brow, and mind, 
and soul, man passes struggling on, ard while passing, gives Ais answer to 
the question, “* What. is life?” 

Life? asks the bustling, worldly man—how strange the query. Is it 
not toiling that one may reap a golden harvest? Wealth is the talisman 
to ward off evil, and he alone who possesses it stands within a charmed 
circle, where care can never come. And, while toiling thus, an unseen 
finger writes a fearful name upon his brow—the spirit feels its utter, hope- 
less desolation. 

Life! says the maiden, as she dances o’er the flowers, unmindful of their 
thorns. Oh! Life is beautiful, and lovely spirits bask beneath its lights, 
Strangely tender ties are twined around the very being, and human heart- 
harps yield sweeter music than the fabled lyre of Orpheus, beneath the 
touch of love. Why give a thought to sadness, when the brow of hope is 
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circled by such radiant haloes? But pleasure dies, the jewels of her soul 
are buried, and all is mockery. 

Life! says the man of science, consists in the unfulding and develop- 
ment of that which “ knows itself to be’—which feels the high pre-roga- 
tive of an immortal spirit. From matter, by regular gradations, he as- 
cends and rests at last in Reason as the highest good, but bends no knee 
to Him who rules in that vast realm. Alas! the cap-stone wanting only 
to complete the stracture. 

Human life is threefold, physical, intellectual, and spiritual, and though 
a full united development of each is needful, they are strangely divided. 
Physical life stands lowest in the scale, and yet so many votaries have ga- 
thered round its standard that their name seems legion. Fearfully pro- 
gressive, with the never-ceasing cry of “ Wherewithal shall we be fed and 
clothed.” The world of sense to them is the whole world, and only beauti- 
ful while ministering to the requirements of their lower earthly nature. 
They see no beauty in the waving forest save the prospective beauty of 
stately dwellings; hear no voice from the sounding sea but the voice of 
commerce; recognize no genius in a Newton, Bacon, Kepler, Franklin, 
aside from that which reduced their philosophy to bread-earning, practi- 
cal purposes, Such men as Milton, Schiller, Goethe, are useless bubbles 
on the stream of time—their glorious conceptions but vagaries of disor- 
dered brains. The world beyond is but a dim uncertainty, a thing of mi- 
nor importance,while worshiping at the shrine of mammon. In these how 
faint the image of Divinity —how widely severed from its high Original. 

But all are not content to pass life thus; there is a ruthless yearning 
among men for more substantial aliment; a constant longing to solve the 
problem of existence, and to know all things. Vast stores of knowledge 
are opened, depths of thought fathomed, the earth, the air, the very heav- 
en3 are searched for intellectual light. Music and her sister arts adorn 
with grace and beauty the varied scenes of life, and literature and history 
preserve, on an enduring tablet, the triumph of humanity. Philosophy, 
with stately steppings, leads man to her deep haunts, and points him to 
the shadows of immortal forms from heaven. The beauty-loving Greek 
gazed at these shadows till he almost recognized Infinity. 

But even in the intellectual, as in the physical world, that which we 
most admire is fleeting, fading—its brightest charms are but day-dreams 
of hope that pass from us before their forms and features are fally stamped 
upon the memory. They fade away, and leave us, wreck-like, on a wide 
waste of waters—leave us still longing for some unknown shore, some 
moveless anchor. 

There is, indeed, a higher, purer life; a spiritual world more beautiful 
by far than any earthly Eden. There is no darkness there—it is illumin- 
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ated by the light irradiated from God’s throne; no discord there, for every 
Sound is melody; no falsehood there, for truth presides, an ever ruling de- 
ity. No physical want is known, and mind enthralled no longer, has fall 
scope for its immortal pow.rs. A veil-like partition separates this world 
from ours, and because man does not see the mysteries beyond, he wears 
his shackles still, and gropes his way in darkness. 

This powerful struggle between hope and fear, the spirits, as it were of 
light and darkness—can good proceed from thence? In nature we wit- 
ness mighty winds, but in them God is not—fearful convulsions which al- 
most rend theearth. He is not there, but in the sott whisperings of peace 
and love, we feel his presence, and awe-stricken veil our faces. God’s 
image, implanted in the soul, though half obliterated, is not utterly effaced, 
and life’s constant struggle seems but an effort to win man back to his first 
high estate. The mighty power of evil is advancing, with rapid strides, 
but close behind, although invisib!e to mortal eyes, is the majestic form of 
Truth, and he must conqueror. Step by step, with ceaseless steppings, 
time speeds on—by-and-by a change will come, a powerful renovation, and 
then beho'd the emancipation of the race. Until that season life will be a 
scene of trial, an endless warfare; clouds must float between the soul and 
sunlight; high aspirations must be quenched, and hopes lie pale and bleed- 
ing on the rock of sorrow. A mist enshrouds the temple while we tarry at 
the portals, but the dim, uncertain twilight will be banished by the radiant 
beams of an eternal day. 

If earthly life is beautiful, with all its shadows, what must be the glories 
of that higher spiritual existence where the deep yearnings of the soul 
meet with a full fruition? Not a passive state of being, but a complete 
development of all man’s godlike powers, a perfect unfolding of the bud in 
paradise—a constant lengthening of the chain of thought which now can 
almost reach Infinity. H. A. E, 





OUR SCHOOL HOUSE. 





A SCHOOL DITTY FOR MY LITTLE PUPILS. 





Oh! I will away, on each fine day, 
And a healthful walk ’twill be, 

To that school-house white, so fair and bright, 
That not far off I see; 

For that school-house white, so tall and bright, 
Is a pleasant placo to me 
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We've a room so warm, that we feel no storm, 
Though wintry cold it be; 

And my books untorn, unsoiled, though worn, 
Are pleasant things to me, 

And that school-house white, isa great delight 
To children such as we. 


Twas our friends regard, though the times are hard, 
For us this house did build ; 
And they'll be paid for their generous aid, 
If we our part fulfill ; 
And we'll delight, by its walls so white, 
Each day our place to fill. 
Mauston. L. B. Perry. 





THE SMACK IN SOHOOL. 


Tue following incident in a district school, described by Mr. William 
Pitt Paimer of New York, President of the Manhattan Insurance Company, 
in an address before ‘The Literary Society,” in Stockbridge, Mass., his 
native home, will take many whose heads are now streaked with silvery 
hairs, a journey back to boyhood and early life: 


A district school, not far away 
Mid Berkshire hills, one Winter’s day 
Was numming with its wonted noise 
Of threescore mingled girls and boys— 
Some few upon their tasks intent, 
But more on furtive mischief bent; 
The while the Master’s downward look 
Was fastened on a copy book— 
When suddenly, behind his back, 
Rose, sharp and clear, a rousing SMACK! 
As ’twere a battery of bliss 
Let off in one tremendous kiss! 
“What's that?” the startled master cries; 
“That thir,” a little imp replies, 
‘Wath William Willith, if yon pleathe— 
saw him kith Thuthanah Peathe !” 
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With frown to make a statue thrill, 

The master thundered “Hither, Will!” 
Like wretch o’ertaken in his traok, 
With stolen treasure on his back, 

Will hung his head in fear and shame, 
And to the awful presence came— 

A great, green, bashful simpleton, 

The butt of all good-natured fun— 
With smile suppressed, and birch upraised, 
The threatener faltered— I’m amazed 
That you, my biggest pupil, should 

Be guilty of an act so rude! 

Before the whole set school to boot— 
What evil ganius put you to’t ?” 

“Twas she, herself, sir,” sobbed the lad, 
‘*T didn’t mean to be so bad— 

But when Susannah shook her curls, 
And whispered I was ’fraid of girls, 
And dursn’t kiss a baby’s doll, 

I couldn’t stand it, sir, at all! 

But up and kissed her on the spot, 

I know—boo-hoo—I ought to not, 

But somehow, from her looks—hoo-hoo, 
I thought she kind o’ wished me to!” 





Editorial BMliscellany. 


Tue Brs.E In Scx00L.—It will be remembered by many of our readers that 
a few months since, by the action of the Board of Education, the Bible was ex- 
cluded from several of the public schools in the City of New York. 

With reference to this action of the Board of Education, the Old School Pres. 
Synod, of New York, at its meeting at Jamaica, in October last, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions : 

“That in the name of our common Christianity, and of public morals, and our 
civil liberties, founded on the principles of the Word of God, and in the name of 
the God of our fathers, and in behalf of the Christian congregations and families 
under our care, this Synod lifts up its voice of remonstrance, and earnestly utters 
its solemn protest against the recent action of the Board of Education, by which 


— 


— 
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the children in thirteen of our public schools have been robbed of their right and 
privilege of reading the Word of God, and calling on him in prayer, and that the 
ministers and people be enjoined to use all lawful means to restore the Bible to 
its place as the basis of all right education. 

“That a committee of five be appointed to examine the whole subject of popu- 
lar education, and report to the next meeting of Synod, on the expediency of 
abandoning the present system of education by the State, leaving education with 
religion, to be supported by the voluntary action of the people.” 

Upon which action of the Synod the New York Observer comments as follows 

“When the conclusion is reached that we can not enjoy the rights of consci 
ence in the education of our children, that the children of the poor and neglected 
can not receive moral instruction at the same time with intellectual, that our sys- 
tem of popular education is to be divested of all capacity to treat the child as a 
moral being, we shall be driven to the necessity of seeking a divorce of State and 
school, To this the mind of the religious community is steadily tending.” 

We are gratified to see an increased interest, on the part of the public, in the 
subject of the moral and religious instruction of youth. Education is getting to 
be considered something more than mental discipline, and the true teacher is he 
who develops and trains the whole nature of the pupil, so as to fit him for the 
roper performance of life’s duties. The intellectual wrecks which lie thickly scat- 
tered along our pathway; wrecks caused by the perversion or imperfect training 
of the moral nature, warn us, while developing the intellect, not to neglect the 
conscience and the heart. 

The corruption of public morals, the peculation, bribery, and fraud, which are 
becoming so common in our country, should lead us to a careful examination of 
our system of education, in order that we may discover the cause of this wide- 
spread immorality, and if possible provide a remedy. 

Still, we are sorry to see any ecclesiastical body take such a position as the pas 
sage of the above resolutions would indicate the Synod of New York has taken in 
reference to free schools. 

We are not prepared to abandon the system even if the reading of the Bible 
and prayer were positively prohibited in every school in the land. The Synod 
and the Observer, it seems to us have both fallen into the same error in stating, or 
at least implying that no moral instruction can he given in school, unless through 
the agency of prayer or the reading of the Bible. They overlook the choice selee 
tions, inculcating the purest morality, which abound in our standard reading 
books; they forget that the daily life, example and precepts of the living teacher 
are more powerful in giving direction to the youthful mind than any abstract les-« 
sons of morality; they do not seem to understand that a child may be taught to 
love justice, truth, and goodness, to hate injustice, falsehood, and vice, to fear God 
and love his fellows, even if the written revelation shall not be opened, nor the 
blessing of our Heavenly Father be invoked each morning at the commencement 
0 school. 

But supposing that nothing could be done in this direction, that it were impos- 
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sible to teach morality without the direct use of the Bible is the public school, the 
only place, the teacher the only agent, and the few minutes which precede the 
daily tasks of the school-room the only opportunity for training our children in vir- 
tue and goodness? Have we not parental instruction, the family altar, the Sab- 
bath-school, the Bible class, and the preached word, on which to rely, and shall 
we forget all this, and blindly, foolishly seek to overturn our cherished free school 
systems, because we can not, in scme instances, use them as direct agencies in the 
moral training of our children? Shall we, like the foolish women in the fabie, 
whose hen laid the golden egg, loose what we have by grasping after more? 
Shall we drive the children of the ignorant, the prejudiced, and the bigoted, into 
the streets, and shut up our school-houses, or rely upon voluntary effort to edu- 
cate those who are soon to take into their hands the destinies of our country? 
We shall look for the report of the committee appointed by the Synod of New 
York with a good deal of interest, but we trust the day is far distant when any 
branch of the Protestant Church in this country shall unite with Archbishop 
Hughes and the Romish Church in decrying the crowning glory of our institutions 


—free schools. 





Kenosua.— We learn, from the Zribune and Telegraph, that the Grand Jury of 
Kenosha County visited the High School in the City of Kenosha, early in last 
month, by invitation of the Superintendent, and they state, in a card published 
in the columns of the Zelegraph, that “ they were highly pleased with the good 
order of the school, and the management of the school-rooms. That the deport- 
ment of the scholars excited our admiration, and the teachers gave evidence of pe= 
cular fitness for their profession, especially would we mention Mr. Conatty, the 
Principal, for his gentlemanly bearing; and that we regard him as admirably quali- 
fied for the responsible position he holds.” 

Mr. Conatty, has been but a short time in the State, but he is highly spoken 
of by all who have made his acquaintance, and we feel assured that the more he 
is known, the greater will be his reputation as a teacher, 

The Trivune states that the session of the Grand Jury was a very short one, 
and intimates that the morals of the county are not in a very bad conditien, a state 
of things which we should expect in a community where so much interest is mani- 
fested in their schools, 





WE are obliged to omit the Mathematical Department this month, and postpone 
notices of the following books, received since our last issue: Monteith’s History 
of the United States; Smith’s Juvenile Speller; Robinson’s Algebras and Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic. 





MaGAazines.—We will furnish the Atlantic Monthly, or Harper, with the Journal, 
for $3,00 a year, and Arthur's Home Magazine, with the Journal, for $2,25. 





See notice of Benton’s Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, in our adver- 


tising columne 














